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going up a tree to “top” it 
See explanation on page 15. 




















ons Trail, they called it “the Grec 
Emigration.” fan Geatatw au.” 
sands of American farmers seeking new opportunities. 
Photo at left shows a determined South Dakota farmer. 





® Below: Washington, timber-topper at work (sex 
i’ him near the break). The tree is topped so that it wil! 
fall free when chopped down. (See story on page 15 
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NORTHWEST 


ODAY we know the region of Oregon, Washington and Idaho as the Northwest. 
oD Bat it was only a little more than 100 years ago that “Northwest” to a citizen 
of the U.S.A. meant the region around the Great Lakes between the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. In those days, what we call the Northwest was called “The Great 
Unknown Wilderness.” The place had an attraction for President Jefferson, though 
he knew nothing about it until he sent his private secretary, Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis, to explore the region. The great and daring work of Capt. Lewis and his 
boyhood chum, Lieut. Clark, is well known to all of you, we hope. 


STREAMLINED FERRYBOAT, the “Kaila 


kala,” nosing into her slip at Seattle, after a trip 
across Puget Sound from Bremerton. Automobiles 


are carried on the lower deck. (Photo at right.) y  ELiee 
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INDIANS of the iis estivwest are ey S- - a : : wrt : ; 
known for their totem poles, many of which ‘ j i ¢ Lt Om cif get 3 ins 
are standing today in cities and towns. Photo i pee 36 4 “t { Flite is Al fi Te 


above shows a Warm Springs Indian boy, at eee. s BO ; ft ia aa «| 1 


#4 


Mollala, Ore., enjoying the cameraman’s joke. 


TALL TALE! The Yakima Indians in 


Washington grow onions in sacks! Here's a 
field full of them (photo on right), What a 
splendid opportunity for a football player 
seeking practice in blocking and tackling! 









Nortlie Pacitie Railroad 

















PEAKING at the site of the 
Grand Coulee dam in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley, President 

Roosevelt said: 

“Out here you have not just space; 
you have space that can be used by 
human beings—a wonderful land—a 
land of opportunity.” 

Heeding his words, 200,000 refu- 
gees from the Midwest drought area 
tossed their belongings into their 
trucks and trundled off to cross the 
Rockies. This was during the severe 
drought of 1934 when the land was 
so dry that millions of tons of it blew 
away in dust storms. 


New Start in Life 

Like pilgrims to a promised land, 
these refugees wanted to start life 
anew. Many of them came without 
money. They had an old car or truck, 
stuffed with beds, mattresses, clothes 
and kitchen utensils. A few had 
enough money to buy gasoline. Oth- 
ers offered to work for “‘gas and a bite 
to eat” at filling stations or farms 
ilong the way. 

For the penniless migrants, even 
the “land of opportunity” was dis- 
couraging at first. Many joined the 
army of homeless, traveling work- 


MOUNTAINS OVER CITIES: Surprise after surprise greets 


the visitor to the Northwest. One of the most exciting eyefuls is to 
awake in your hotel in the morning. look out the window and—lo and 
behold—see a great snow-smothered mountain peak standing guard, 
like a white knight. The day must be clear, or else the white knight 
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LAND of OPPORTUNITY 


It is Rich in Timber, 
Farmland, Waterpower, 
Minerals, Fruits, Fish 


ers who harvest the apples, pick the 
hops, cut the timber, and cull the 
berries of the region’s seasonal in- 
dustries. When the job was done, 
they moved on—not always know- 
ing where. 
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COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY, showing location 
of new Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams. 


Some found work in the salmon 
canneries or in building the great 
new power dams. And some found 
friendly, helpful neighbors and a 
chance to farm in the coastal valleys, 









where winters are warm, summers 
cool, and rains frequent. For all of 
them, the Government published a 
little booklet called Suggestions to 
Prospective Settlers in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. 

The states of the Columbia River 
Valley — Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho — have an area greater than 
Germany or Italy or Spain or France. 
To date, less than three million peo- 
ple have settled in the region. More 
than a‘third of these are clustered in 
the cities; in Portland, on the Colum- 
bia River; in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Olympia, on Puget Sound; and in 
Spokane, at the heart of the North- 
west wheat land. 

This area can develop more elec- 
tric power, grow more wheat, and 
cut more timber than England, 
France, and Germany combined. It 
holds more than two-fifths of the na- 
tion’s possible hydroelectricity, one- 
fifth of the wheat, two-fifths of the 
forest reserves, one - fourth of the 
wool, one-third of the apples, and 
nearly the whole world’s supply of 
Chinook salmon. In its rocks and hills 
lie precious stores of gold, bauxite, 
copper and phosphate rock. Land of 
opportunity, indeed! 


will be enveloped in the mist of his dizzy heights. If you are in Portland, 
Oregon (photograph below), you will see Mt. Hood. Though it is 30 
miles away from the city, Mt. Hood seems much closer. From Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Olympia, in Washington, you can see Mt. Rainier. Mt. 
Rainier is 3,000 feet higher than Mt. Hood, and has a broader peak. 





W 4SHINGTON, Oregon, and Cal- 
ifornia now produce a half 


the lumber cut in the United States 


most 


In the early days of our country’s 
development, there was a great de- 
nand for lumber as towns and cities 
prung up and new industries boomed 

The forests of the New England 
states, especially Maine, were the first 
to go. Then New York’s and Pennsy]- 
vania’s great stand of virgin timbe: 


vas cut. Next the cutters moved on to 
; I States of Mi gan 


Minnesota 


the Great Lakes 
Wilennmein Ame 


® Below: Motor trucks are in common use for 
hauling logs from forest to sawmill. Photo 
shows truckload of logs being weighed at 
Grant's Pass. Ore. The State Highway 


j Dept. collects a toll based on the weight of 
Front end is weighed, then the rear. 


load 
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of the U.S.A. 


Today it is ting to read, in the 


interes 


latest report of the Oregon State Plan- 
ning Board, this statement about the 
need for conserving Oregon’s timbe1 
If Oregon to escape the fate of 
Michiga Wiscons Minnesota, and 
the tates now denuded of their 
ommercial timber, steps must be 
taken to perpetuate Oregon’s forest 
ands. In recent years, the annual cut 
f Oregor forest has been twice the 
eplacement by growth. Added losses 
e, insects, and disease are hasten- 


g depletion.” 


is said of Oregon, applies to 
timber states. They must 
cut according to a plan. The 
must be no greater than 
trees that will reach 
the following year 


1e! 
grow and 

‘ A wear 
cut eacn yeal 
the number of 


r maturity 


Published every 





® Above: Log train in Oregon hauling sitka 
spruce logs to the sawmill. The railroad 
was built by lumber company which owns 
the woods. Riding this R.R. would be fun! 


ihe tkee Ros 
Above: These giant Douglas firs are in Mt. Rai- 
nier National Forest, one of the many tracts of 


timber land owned by the U. S. Government. 


Milwauh 


This method of lumbering by cutting 
the trees at their proper age, and plant- 
ing seedlings every year, is known as 
“sustained yield.” 

The Pacific Northwest, says Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
can become “the permanent woodlot 
of the United States,” if it will adopt 
the sustained yield method. 


school 
Corporation: M. 


week during 
by Scholastic 


year — Sept. 
R. Robinson, 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second- 
ts copyright 1939 by Scholastic Corporation. Subscription price: For two or more copies to one address 80c a 
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BIGGEST THING ON EARTH 


Grand Coulee Dam will add a million 
and a half acres to our farmlands 


IE biggest thing man has ever built is the Grand Coulee 

Dam on the Columbia. River. Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River is higher than Grand Coulee, but Grand Coulee will con- 
tain three times as much concrete. 

Grand Coulee will be the heaviest structure in the world. It 
will weigh 23 million tons, three times as much as the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. 50,000 slaves labored 20 years to build the 
Pyramid. 5,000 free men will finish Grand Coulee in six years. 

The Great Pyramid was a tomb for the dead. Grand Coulee 

a tool for the living and for those yet to be born. 

Grand Coulee’s main work will be irrigation. It will add more 
than a million and a half acres to the farmland of our country 

Grand Coulee’s turbines will be able to create more elec- 
tricity than all the power dams in > Tennessee Valley. 

Ages ago, at the place in the Columbia River Valley wher: 
Grand Coulee is now being built, a huge ice barrier blocked 
the river’s canyon. The waters cut a new channel through the 
left side of the gorge, and cascaded to a vast plain. When the ice 
pack melted, the river returned to its old channel. The plain 
iried up, and is now known as the Columbia Basin (see map on 
p. 3). Grand Coulee Dam will store up water to be used in irri- 


; +} 


sating the Basin. 


® Photo at right: Hard rock men drilling through the granite bed of the 
Columbia River, preparing it for the foundation of Grand Coulee Dam. 


® Photo below: Grand Coulee Dam as it looks by night, in its present stage 
of construction. To grasp its bigness, note freight cars on structure. 











HUGE NETS are used by commercial 


fishermen to catch salmon in the Columbia 
River. Horses draw the nets of salmon to shore. 


HE foaming the Co- 
lumbia River hold nearly all of 
the world’s Chinook salmon. 
fighting, leaping Chinook is 
the fisherman's delight. When Rud- 
yard Kipling, the English writer, vis- 


ited oul 


waters ol 
! ne 


country some years ago, he 
was asked what he wanted to do 
most of all. ‘Go salmon fishing,” he 
replied. And he did. He waded out 
into the Clackamas River, a tribu- 
tary of the Columbia, and pulled in 
a giant Chinook weighing 50 pounds. 

It was sport for Kipling and count- 
less thousands who fish for the fun 
of it. But the Chinook is the staff of 
life for the Indians of the Columbia 
River Vallev. And it is a $25.000.000- 

ear industry for commercial fish- 
15,000 


and canneries where 


persons ; 


re employed 


Indians’ Special Privilege 


There has always been plenty of 


both the Indian and the 


‘ Wher } 
“ e man. When the Inc 


mon fo) 
gave 
Gov- 
fishing 
disturbed. 


ans 
‘ +h } } 

ip their claims to this land, the 

ernment agreed that their 


1,_) 
would neve! O¢ 


gnis 


There are places along the Columbia 
River set aside for the Indians’ own 
use. As long as Indians fish only for 
food for themselves, they are not re- 
quire o pay for a license. 

Today, Indi: and palefaces of 
the Northwest are wondering what 
the future holds for the salmon of the 


Columbia Rive 
White man’s dams mean no more 


mon,” said an Indian chief, as he 
hook his head sadly, and pointed 
dow tream toward Bonneville Dam 
(now completed) and upstream to- 


ward Grand Coulee Dam (to be com- 


pleted in about two vears) 


: ie it the Indians fear, 
there are a few palefaces in high 
places whose disappointment will be 
as great as anyone’s. They are the 


U.S. Governme: rs and fish- 


it engines 


eries officials who have worked out a 
Ssvsten tended to help the salmon 
over Be eville Dam 


First. let us see why salmon want 


Ew ng tralloway 


CHINOOK 


The Leaping Swimmers of the Columbia River 








bare 


: ; a ae. N saw ce from ¢ ! : Sal Kate Tra 
GRAND STAIRWAY for salmon enables them to climb over Bonneville Dam. It is a 


one-foot leap from pool (step) to pool. Note Chinook negotiating a step, assisted by our artist. 


to get over the dam and up the river. 
Salmon are both a freshwater and 
fish. They are born and 
die in freshwater. But the sal- 
mon spend their growing life in the 
saltwater of the Pacific Ocean. 

They are determined travelers, 
these salmon. Born far up a fresh- 
water stream, they travel hundreds 
of miles down to the saltwater of the 
ocean. Several years later—big sal- 
mon now they return always to 
their native streams, to spawn. 

Each female salmon lays more than 
2,000 eggs on the bottom of the same 
still, freshwater pool where the par- 
ent salmon was born. After the male 
salmon fertilizes these eggs, all the 
adult salmon drift downstream to 
die. They go downstream tail! first. 

The eggs are hatched in about six 
weeks, and the little fingerling sal- 
mon live for months in the fresh- 


alturat 
a SailWalel 


they 


water stream. By September, they 
start going downstream, headed for 
the ocean. There they feed on crea- 
tures of the seabottoms, and grow 
big. In about three years, they are 
ready for the return trip—back up 
the river, to spawn and to die. 

It is one of the marvels of nature 
the way these “grown-up” salmon 
fight their way, stopping at nothing, 
to reach their native waters. They 
thrash through pounding torrents, 
dodge rocks, and leap up falls as high 
as 20 feet—never stopping to eat, day 
after day, until] they arrive at their 
hatching pools. 

We said that these salmon strug- 
gling upstream will stop at nothing. 
We will have to modify that state- 
ment. Not even the leaping Chinook, 
and not even a leaping Lena, can 
jump over a concrete dam several 
hundred feet high. (Grand Coulee 
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Dam will be 550 feet from 
bedrock to top. Bonneville 
Dam is 180 feet high.) 

Bonneville Dam was the 
first obstacle to be consid- 
ered by those interested in 
saving the salmon. The dam 
is only 100 miles from the 
mouth of the river, and the 
salmon simply must go up 
the river beyond that point. 
They will either do it or die 
in the attempt. 

So when the engineers 
made their plans for Bonne- 
ville, they arranged stair- 
ways and elevators for the 
salmon. It sounds like a joke, 
but it was far from it. In the 
first place, it meant spend- 
ing 7,000,000 extra dollars 
to build the salmon stair- 
ways (or ladders). 

Then came the questions, 
would the salmon be able to 
find the stairways and, if 
they found them would they 
use them? Or would the sal- 
mon come up against the 
dam and beat themselves to 
death trying to leap over it? 

Now Bonneville is finished, 
salmon stairways, elevators 
and alj. It has not been fin- 
ished long enough to be put 
to the real test by the salmon. 
But it is known that the salmon will 
use the stairway, after they have 
found it. But will enough of them 
find it? And if enough of them find 
it, will they have the strength to as- 
cend the hundred or so “steps’’ to 
reach the top? Remember, they won't 









World Wide 


FOR THE SPORT OF IT, some 
Indians still use the age-old method of catch- 
ing salmon by spearing them. Line is fastened 
to the spear, so that it can be retrieved. 


Black Star photo by Cecil 
Ager, La Grange. Ore. 








Ewing Galloway 
IN THE OCEAN , @ few miles off shore, salmon are 
caught in large purse seines, which are pulled into boats called 
tenders. Photo shows catch being brought aboard. Name of this 
tender is the “Flying Fish.” It belongs to the Pacific American 
Fisheries, which operates the largest cannery in the world at 
Bellingham, Washington. There the salmon is canned and cooked. 


stop to rest. They must go on! Will 
the climb be too much for them in so 
short a distance? 

There are three grand stairways, 
and the salmon may use any one of 
them, Each stairway consists of more 
than 100 steps, each being a pool 


40 feet wide, 15 feet from 
falls to falls, and 6 feet deep. 
Each pool is one foot higher 
than the one below it. (See 
photo on opposite page.) 

Perhaps the salmon will 
prefer the elevators. There 
are four of these. They work 
something like a ship canal 
lock. The salmon swim into 
a waterfilled compartment 
600 feet square. The door is 
closed when a thousand or 
so have entered. Then the 
compartment is raised to the 
top of the dam. There it is 
tilted so that the salmon will 
fall out into the upper level 
of the river. 

About three hundred miles 
up the river from Bonne- 
ville is the mighty Grand 
Coulee Dam. No _ salmon 
will ever be able to get past 
here. It is too high and too 
wide. 

Not all the salmon want to 
go beyond Grand Coulee 
anyhow. A large percentage 
of them spawn in streams 
that shoot off from the Co- 
lumbia River between 
Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee dams. 

But for those that do go up 
as far as Grand Coulee the 
Government is building the largest 
fish hatchery in the world. The par- 
ent salmon will be caught, and placed 
in the hatchery until the eggs are laid 
and fertilized. Scientists know how 
to remove the eggs from the females 
by artificial means. 


INDIANS ONLY are allowed to use this fishing ground in the Columbia River, below 
Celilo Falls, Oregon. From their platforms, the Indians use long-poled nets to snare the salmon 





as they leap into the air to get through the rapids. Indians may fish without a license. 
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BIG PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS 


What Should Be Done 
to Improve Business? 


‘What helps business helps YOU.” 

Have you seen this slogan on bill- 
boards, in advertisements in the news- 
papers, or on stickers pasted on letters 
sent out by business firms? 

The slogan is being used by business 
leaders to win support for their cause 
What is their What does busi- 
ness want? 

The 


more 


cause? 
main thing business wants Is 
business. Businessmen want to 
sell more of their goods to the people 
If people will buy more, busi- 

ness will improve. This will en- 

able business to hire more em- 
ployees reduce unem- 
ployment 


Who Is “Business”? 


Who is meant 


and thus 


se 


by “business 


All the hundreds of thousands 
of companies that manufac- 
ture things everything from 
canned soup to brass doorknobs, 


’ 
on pencius to 


nake up tne gl 


automobiles— 


oup we know as 


busine Leading these com- 
panies are men and women who 
are the principal owners, and 
who direct the companies’ pol- 
cies. It is their job to see that 
eat of their businesses oper- 
ate successfully. To operate 
uccessfully busines nust 
y Ke noney 
] dditior ( ( A ers 
ere aré er execullves, Suc 
‘ le ige prod iction mana- 
ge ind eads of ther departments 
é bu é e bigger the busi- 
f the more there are. A great big 
bu e: V7) ive hundreds of heads 
f departments and managers in al] 
rts of the country. A small business 
| have just two or three men doing 
ging and selling 
Now a these Dig and little com- 
[ é cture é and dis- 
bute the t gs we use, make up the 
grout “Dusine Also in- 
ded groul bankers, 
tock ke and others whose busi- 
; d invest money 
Unemployment Hurts Business 
tr) prospel depends on 
’ é be g f d. Tod business 
ght to be. There 
e 10,000.00 employed. Unem- 
pit 1 pre é ave ttle r any, 
é l I | pDusiness, 
becaust e people who can’t 
buy et t ne Se Don’t for- 
get to add tv r three persons to every 
one unemt ed. These others are de- 
pendent the are the wife, 
PAGE 8 


children, or others who depend for 
their money on the wage-earner of the 
family. 

Business leaders are saying that the 
Government is holding business back. 
They claim that President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal policies are discouraging 
business. 

The one big thing to which business 
objects is the Government’s spending 
policy. This spending policy has been, 
and still is, the Government’s method 
of providing jobs for the unemployed, 
help for youth (C.C.C. and N.Y.A.), 
help for farmers (A.A.A.), help for 


the aged (Social Security). 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 


DOES IT 
CONTRIivuTE 





W ice 
DOES IT CONTRIBUTE TO RECOVERY? 
question Government officials in Washington ask every 
time some new plan is proposed. Here we see Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau (left) and Under-Secretary Hanes, 
holding one of 


the placards which pops 

For the unemployed, the Govern- 
ment set up W.P.A., which gives jobs 
directly to 3,000,000 persons. In many 
the: Government is provid- 
ng employment. Most important is the 
Government’s building program (new 
bridges, dams, highways, houses, 
nd other public buildings, con- 


ways, tne 


schools a 


ervation, flood control, harbor im- 
ement, new warships, planes, and 


guns) 


Now all is costs about $9,000,000,- 
000 (9 billion) a year, counting in the 


ordinary expenses of running the gov- 
ernment and keeping up the army and 
avy, and other established services. 
Where does the Government get the 
$9,000,000,000 every year? It gets about 
$6,000,000,000 through taxes of various 
But the remaining $3,000,000,000 
t has t from the banks. Each 
Government has been spend- 
ng more than it takes in, unti! now 
e Government owes the _ banks 
$40,000,000,000. This is called the pub- 
lic debt 
Business leaders want the Govern- 
ment to cut down on its spending. Busi- 
] the Govern- 


wuran? 
aiso Wani 


kinds 
DOrrow 


- 4 
year tne 


ness leaders 


is the 


the question. 





ment to reduce certain taxes which eat 
into business profits. 

When the chance to make money in 
business is slim, people who have 
money are not likely to use it (invest 
it) to start up a new business. 

So, instead of investing their money 
to start new businesses, most people 
who have money are keeping it in the 
bank or are buying Government bonds. 
These bonds pay 3% interest, and the 
owners are not taxed for the money 
they make on them. 

These people who have extra money, 
as well as the business leaders of our 
country, are now urging Congress to 
“cut expenses” and “reduce taxes on 
business.” 


What Should Be Cut? 

New Dealers in Congress are in sym- 
pathy with the idea of reducing cer- 
tain taxes on business. As for cutting 
expenses, they ask: Where shall we 
cut? Shall we reduce our conservation 
efforts—flood control, reforestation, 
etc.? Shall we slow down on 
the building program? Shall 
we cancel plans for a larger 
army and navy? Shall we cut 
C.C.C., or N.Y.A.? Shall we give 


less aid to farmers? Shall we 
allot less money for public 
health, for education, for re- 


lief for the aged? Shall we can- 
cel plans for improving harbors 
and rivers? 

During the next few weeks, 
Congress will consider the an- 
swers to these questions. The 
President, his Cabinet, Con- 
gressmen and everybody else 
are all agreed on one thing: The 
way to help the country recover 
is to help business. 

But they don’t agree on how 
it should be done. The President 
and his New Dealers believe 
that the Government program 
of spending is necessary 
covery. 

Business leaders, Republicans and 
anti-New Dea] Democrats say that the 
Government’s policy is holding back 
recovery. 

Not all business leaders are opposed 
to the New Deal’s spending program. 
Some of them agree with the Presi- 
dent that Government spending is 
necessary to get the things done that 
private business would not do. 


YOUR HEAD 


Don’t stand on it 


to re- 


If you must stand on your head, don’t 
do it in the gymnasium of the school, 
or anywhere else on school property. 

If you do, and injure yourself, your 
local school board might be held re- 
sponsible for your injuries 

It happened to a girl named Elizabeth 
Gardner, aged 14, at Cortland, N. Y. 
During gym period, she stood on her 
head, fell and hurt her back. Her par- 
ents sued the school board, and won the 
case. The schoo] board has been or- 
dered to pay the Gardners $3,000. They 
had asked for $10,000. 
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INCOME TAXES 


Figure a Tax for Yourself 

Get out your pencils. We are going 
to figure your income tax. 

“But I don’t make enough money t 
pay a tax on it,” you say. Of course you 
don’t, but it won’t be many years until 
you are making enough. Now is a good 
time to learn how to do it by pretend- 
ing that you are a “person of income.” 

This is a good time to do this, becauss 
last Wednesday (March 15th, at mid- 
night) was the deadline for paying thx 
federal income tax. 

Let us suppose that you work for th« 
Mad Hatter Headpiece Company, mak- 
er of gentlemen’s hats. You are the 
sales manager (why not give yourself 
a good job while you're at it?), and 
the Mad Hatter Headpiece Company 
pays you $4,000 a year. That’s all the 
income you have. You have no stocks 
or bonds which pay you interest. You 
have no sidelines bringing in extra 


money. $4,000 is your total and you, 
your wife (or husband, if you are a 
young lady), and two children live 


very well on this $4,000. 
The Ides of March 


Now March 15th arrived, and 
you must report your income to the In- 
ternal Revenue Department of the U.S 
Government. The Government pro- 
vides a special form for you to fill out. 
On this you write your name, address, 
name of employer, number of depen- 
dents, and your total income. 

You put down $4,00( for your total 
Now, being a married person, 
allowed an exemption of 

single person’s exemption is 


has 


ncome. 
you are 
$2,500. As 
only $1,000 

For each child, you may deduct an 
_additional $400. This gives you a total 
exemption of $3,300 

Now you may also deduct any othe! 


taxes, such as real estate taxes, auto- 
mobile license plate, gasoline taxes, 


etc., that you 

year from Jan. 1938 
And you may also deduct 
ons to church and ch 


iad to pay during the 
Jan. 1, 1939 
your dona- 


aritable institu- 


tions. Let us say all this comes to $300 
Tax Rate Is 4% 
This makes your total deductions 


$3,600. Subtract this from your total in- 
come, and you have $400. There are 
other possible deductions, but we will 
skip them here. 

This $400 is the amount on which 
you now figure your tax. The tax rats 
is 4%. 4% of $400 is $16. Please sit down 
and write out a check payable to “In- 
ternal Revenue Collector,” for $16 

You will note, of that if you 
aren’t married, your tax will be much 
higher. See if you can figure out your 
tax as a single person earning, say, 
$2,000 a year. Have someone bring a 
egular income tax form to class, so 
that you can see all the other possible 


course, 


deductions not mentioned here 
Besides paying an income tax to the 
federal Government, you may also 


have to pay one to the State Govern- 
ment. Fourteen states do not have state 
income taxes. Is your state one of them? 
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“Exposition Flyer” 
New Train to ‘Frisco 


For the first time it is now possible 
to take the Royal Gorge scenic route 
from Chicago to San Francisco without 
changing trains. Heretofore, over the 
central route via Omaha, Neb., Denver, 
Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah, you 
had to change trains twice. This was 
because the three railroads could not 
get together and agree on a through 
service, one train making the entire 
journey with only changes of engines 

The above map shows how the route, 


Business Week Map 


which provides one of the most pic- 
turesque railroad rides in the world, is 
shared by three different railroad com- 
panies. These companies are the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, and the 
Western Pacific. 

They have just put on a new through 
express, and have called it the Exposi- 
tion Flyer, in honor of the Golden Gate 
Exposition on Treasure Island, San 
Francisco. This new high-speed train 
will leave daily from Chicago and San 
Francisco. It will make the a in the 








Labor Groups Meet 
to Talk of Uniting 


At President Roosevelt's 
ommittee representing the American 
Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.) and 
another committee representing the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.1.0.) are meeting to try to seek a 
way of merging the two big unions. 
The two committees (three men sit- 
ng on each committee) met in their 
session with President Rbosevelt 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins. The 
President urged the committees to find 
a Way of settling their differences. He 
told them that “ they failed 
to an agreement, himself n 
forward a plan 
The possibility that the President 
ould do this spurred the committees 
efforts in their negoltlla- 
committees started thei 


request, a 


firct 
Lid DU 


to come 
gnt put 


+ 


to stronger 
tions. The 


meetings in Washington, and a few 
days later shifted to New York City. 

John L. Lewis. head of the C.L.O., 
suggested that the A.F. of L., the C.1.0. 


and the four big railroad unions (called 
brotherhoods) join together in one big 

nion. He suggested that both he and 
William Green, head of the A .. of L., 
should resign their offices, so that the 
new big union” would “not be 
handicapped by Green’s and Lewis’ 
dislike for each other 

The A.F. of L. does not particular- 
ly like Mr. Lewis’ suggestion. The 
A-F. of L. has a suggestion of their own 
According to this, all C.I1.O. unions 
would be taken into the A.F. of L., and 
the C.1.0. would be disbanded 


One obstacle in the path of 


‘fone 


peace is 


record time of 57 hours, 23 hours faster 
than ever before 
the overlapping of C.I.0. and A.F. of L. 


unions in certain fields 
coal miners belong to 
But the A.F. of L. has also been active 
lately in organizing coal] miners 

The C.I.0., on its part, has tried to 
cut in on certain A.F. of L. unions. This 
rivalry and bitterness between unions 
in the same field hurts not 
working men who are the members of 
the unions. It also hurts the employers. 

For example, take motion picture 
yperators in a hig city. Some of them 
belong to a C.I.O. union: the others to 
an A.F. of L.. 


For example, 
C.1.0. union. 


only the 


union. The tw lions 
ire “at war” with each othe: 

If a theatre owner signs a contract 
with the C.I.O. union. the A.F. of L 
men will picket his theatre. And. if an- 
other owner signs with the A.F. of L., 


he will find C.1.O. pickets front of 
1s theatre 

These fights between unions are 
called jurisdictional disputes. The in- 
nocent victim of a jurisdictional dis- 
pute is the employer 


} 


WASHINGTON’S —— 


Washington tne ynly Lat named 
for a President, is fifty years old this 
The 42nd state to be admitted 
to the will celebrate this mont! 
and all year a Golden Jubilee 

Residents of the Evergreen State ex- 
pect to entertain many visitors this 
year at Mt. Rainier National Park, 
Olympic National Park, Grand Coule¢ 
Dam, and Bonneville Dam 

The city of Spokane is sponsoring a 
spectacle which will tell the story of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition 


month. 


union 
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A PLAN TO REDUCE FARM SURPLUS* 


U. S. to Issue Stamps 
Good for Buying Food 


“American farmers with only 10% 
of the nation’s income have to bring up 
30% of the nation’s children,” said Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hopkins recently. 

One of the big problems our Govern- 
ment been trying to solve for 
many years is the low income of a ma- 
jority of our farmers. The prices they 
receive for their crops are usually so 
low that farmers have a hard time run- 
ning their farms well and providing 
for their families. 

The New Deal has various methods 
of helping the farmers. One of these is 
to buy surplus* crops from the farm- 
ers. Let us say that it is wheat. If farm- 
ers sold all of the wheat they grow, 
the price of wheat would fall way 
down. The Government, to prevent the 
price from falling too low, buys up the 
surplus wheat. The Government may 
sell this wheat abroad. But other great 
wheat-growing countries are doing the 
same thing (it is called “dumping” 
their wheat on the “world market’), 


has 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Surplus, noun, 
often used adjectivally, as here. The surplus 
is what is left over after something has been 
taken or used. It me 
“an excess.”” Fror 

ver ind plus 


ans “more than enough" ; 


n sur,a short form of super, 


which keeps the world price for wheat 
very low. 

Now the Government is about to ex- 
periment with a new plan. It is a plan 
which will help sell the surplus crops 
and at the same time it will provide 
more food for people on relief. Here’s 
the way it works: 

Suppose a family is on relief, receiv- 
ing $50 a month. About, $20 of that 
money is spent for food. Instead of re- 
ceiving $20 in cash, the family is of- 
fered a set of 80 orange stamps by the 
Government. 

These orange stamps are good for 
buying anything to eat or drink except 
drugs, liquor, and candy. Each stamp 
is worth 25c. 


A Voluntary Plan 


A family is not forced to take the 
stamps instead of cash. But a family 
that accepts $20 worth of orange 
stamps will also be given a set of 40 
blue stamps, also worth 25c each. Each 
month the family will receive half as 
many blue stamps as orange stamps. 

With the orange stamps, the family 
may buy anything they please at the 
grocery store, as long as it is food. But 
the blue stamps can be spent only for 
certain foods which are part of the 
farm surplus. Each week or so, the 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(a) Silesia. (b) Latvia. 


(f) Peoria. 


| GRAND COULEE 


project 





NORTHWEST 


(Score 5 each. Total 30.) 
(a) timber. (b) goat’s milk. 
(f) water power. 


| WORD BUILDER 
| 








| READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, | 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. Afier you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Which of the following names were provinces of Czecho-Slova- 
kia before last week’s break-up of the nation? (Score 10 each. Total 30.) 
(c) Bohemia. 

(g) Moravia. 


(II.) Check the correct answer. (Score 10 each. Total 20.) 
The Grand Coulee dam is primarily 

(a) a swimming pool for salmon. (b) a relief scheme. (c) an irrigation 
(d) an engineer’s plaything. 


Salmon will get over Bonneville Dam by 


(e) flying over. (f) hopping a boat. (g) swimming into the fish elevators 
or leaping up the fish stairways. (h) climbing up the wall of the dam. 


(III.) In the following list are six of the resources which make the 
Northwest a rich region. Check the six which are Northwest riches. 
| 


(g) anthracite coal. 


(c) Chinook. (d) cotton. (e) apples. 
(h) wool. (i) wheat. 
My Score 


(IV.) Here are words which appear in the story Lumbercamp on 
pages 12, 13, 14. Check the word in each line which most nearly re- 
sembles the meaning of the first word. (Score 4 each. Total 20.) 

tin pants: (a) armor. (b) canvas trousers. (c) slacks. (d) shorts. 

hightail: (a) drive. (b) skip. (c) hurry. (d) proceed. 

plunder: (a) baggage. (b) stolen goods. (c) antiques. (d) precious stones. i 

bull cook: (a) butcher. (b) head chef. (c) liar. (d) storekeeper. 

bunk house: (a) wooden shack. (b) dormitory. (c) barn. (d) tool shed. 


(d) Batavia. 
(h) Tarvia. 


My Score 


(e) Slovakia. 





My Score 














My Score 
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Government will publish a list of the 
foods which maybe bought with blue 
stamps. 

Now do you see how the farmer ben- 
efits from this? If the plan works, it 
will provide a way of selling surplus 
crops. The Government will buy the 
surplus crops from the farmers at a 
fair price. Then the Government, in- 
stead of selling the crops abroad at a 
loss, will use them in helping our own 
needy people. 

Grocers seem to like the plan well 
enough to see it tried. Each grocer will 
take the stamps he receives and re- 
deem them for cash at a Government 
agency, perhaps the postoffice. 

Details of this part of the plan have 
not been worked out. The plan will 
soon be put to a test in six cities, to be 
announced soon. 


SPAIN 


Civil war within a civil war tore 
this month at war-weary Spain. 

After Barcelona fell to General 
Franco, you recall, President Azana 
resigned as head of the Republic. His 
resignation left the Republic without 
a leader. Several groups then claimed 
control over the Republic. 

One of these groups was led by Pre- 
mier Juan Negrin. Negrin wanted to 
continue to resist Franco. The Spanish 
Communist Party supported his plan. 

But another group of Republican 
army officers, led by General Casado, 
wanted to arrange an “honorable 
peace” with Franco. The followers of 
these officers included every party ex- 
cept the Communists. 

General Casado formed a “Defense 
Committee” to govern central Spain 
and to arrange peace terms. In fear for 
their lives, Negrin and several Com- 
munist leaders fled to France by air- 
plane. They left behind many follow- 
ers who refused to uccept the authority 
of the “Defense Committee.” Fighting 
broke out between the two factions. 

Meanwhile, General Franco had 
been bombarding the city, just to let 
the Republicans know that the enemy 
was at the gates. 
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SILVER BULLETS 


Money Trouble in China 

In the Orient, they have a powerful 
weapon known as the “silver bullet.” 
The term refers to money used to bribe 
officials. The Japanese invaders of 
China are making considerable use of 
“silver bullets.’ The Japanese have 
bribed many Chinese city and town 
officials to surrender without a fight. 

Another kind of “money war” is go- 
ing on in China these days. In many of 
the Chinese provinces captured by the 
Japanese, Japan has declared Chinese 
money illegal. Japan has ordered the 
Chinese to use, instead, money printed 
by the Japanese army. 

The Chinese, however, still prefer to 
use the Chinese Their bills are 
backed by silver and by loans from the 
United States and Great Britain. Japa- 
nese bills in North China are backed 
only by the Japanese army. The Chi- 
nese think that if England and the 
U.S. A. trust Chinese money, it must 
be good 


bills 


Germany's Barter System 

Another money war has been going 
on between Germany and the rest of 
the world. Germany has been paying 
for the goods it buys in other countries 
with money that can only be spent on 
certain German goods. Germany may 
buy coffee from Brazil, but it will in- 
sist on paying for the coffee with 
marked money which can only be used 
to buy, for example, German mouth- 
organs. This is called the barter system 

As a result of selling coffee under 
this plan to Germany, Brazil had to 
buy German mouth-organs even when 
it would have preferred American 
typewriters. To win back Brazil as an 
American customer, our government is 
lending that country $120,000,000. The 
$120,000,000 will greatly increase Bra- 
zilian orders for American goods and 
lessen Brazil’s need to buy from Ger- 
many. 

At present Germany is so badly in 
need of foreign money that it is selling 
newly-printed packages of German 
marks in London for about 10 cents a 
mark. Officially, Germany values each 
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Photo hi 
A NORTH COAST LINES cruiser bus, en route from Seattle to Portland, making a stop 
at the new station at Chehalis, Wash., 97 miles south of Seattle, on U.S. Route 99. Note new 
design of bus, with upper and lower seating levels. These buses are manufactured in Northwest. 


Charles Phelns Cushing 





mark at 40c. These 10 cent marks may 
soon be worth 40 cents in reality, if 
England and Germany agree to buy 
more from each other 

But if such an agreement is not made 
these special marks won’t be worth 
even 10 cents in London. 


HEE HAW! 


These are sad days for the horse 

First the automobile drove him out 
yf town. And now the mule is stealing 
his popularity on the farm. Govern- 
ment experts say a mule is the most 
valuable “critter” on the farm, worth 
$118 on the average. Compare this with 
the average worth of other farm ani- 
mals. Horses are $84; cows, $56: hogs, 
$11; sheep, about $5.50; and chickens, 





70c. No wonder the mule says “Hee 
Haw!” 
Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on opposite page 
(I.) c, e, g. 
(II.) ce, g. 
(355.) a, ¢,.6, §8,4 
(IV.) canvas trousers, hurry, baggage, 
head chef, dormitory. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA is now to be broken up into three nations, under 


y Tis nap 
orders from 


Chancellor Hitler of Germany. In map above, heavy black line shows border of Czecho- 
Slovakia before Hitler's orders. Dotted line shows old Czecho-Slovakian border, before last 
fall’s Treaty of Munich, by which Czecho-Slovakia gave up land to Germany, Hungary, Poland. 
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End of Ceocho- Slovelie: 
Germany Breaks It Up 


A little girl saw a little boy eating 
in apple. “Can I have half?” she asked 
‘No,” he said. “Just give me a bite,” 
she begged. “No,” he said. “Well, can I 
have the core?” asked the hungry little 
girl. “There isn’t going to be any core,” 
said the boy. 

Last fall, Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary each took a bite out of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Germany took a section with 
3,500,000 German residents. Poland 
snatched a small piece with 250,000 
residents. Hungary sliced off a strip 


with 1,000,000 residents. “Anyhow,” 
thought the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment, “we still have the core.” But 


not even a core remains. 

The Czecho-Slovak President in 
Prague learned this month that a group 
of Slovakians planned to declare Slo- 
vakia an “independent” nation. Ac- 
tually, they wanted to become a prov- 
ince of Germany. The German govern- 
ment had been encouraging the revolt. 

Now Germany has demanded that 
the Czecho-Slovak nation be dismem- 
bered completely. Chancellor Hitler 
of Germany, last Tuesday, commanded 
the Czecho-Slovak government at 
Prague to arrange for a break-up of 
Czecho-Slovakia into three separate 
“nations.” We place the word nations 
in quotation marks, because the three 
territories would be states under Ger- 
man domination. 

As this issue of Junior 
went to press, arrangements were be- 
ing made for the division. To make sure 
it happened, Germany moved troops 
to the border between Germany and 
30ohemia. (See map at left.) 

The German plan calls for three 
separate states to consist of: (1) Slova- 
kia (black portion on map at left); 
(2) the provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia (this includes the city of 
Prague, capital of the former Czecho- 
Slovakian nation); (3) the state of 
Ruthenia. Germany prefers the name 
Carpatho-Ukraine instead of Ruthenia. 
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LUMBERCAMP 
By Glen Rounds 


LITTLE after sunup on a 

frosty fall morning, a green- 

horn came dusting across the 
bridge into the mill yard of the Ajax 
Lumber Company. He was all duded 
up in store clothes and had his hat 
jammed down solid onto his ears. 
Just a kid, he was, with no more idea 
about what a lumber camp was like 
than a pig has about a schoolhouse, 
but plumb busted out with ambition, 
nevertheless. 

The Ajax outfit, instead of floating 
their logs out, had their own narrow 
gauge railroad connecting the mill 
with the camps on half a dozen wa- 
tersheds. The kid was to ride the log 
train up, and in spite of the fact that 
he was half an hour early, he was 
scared green for fear they might have 
gone off without him. 

But after he hightailed it around 
the blacksmith shop to where he 
could see the engine shed, he found 
the train crew sitting on the back step 
of the locomotive soaking up the sun 
while they waited for steam. 

Directly, 


y, however, the kid got his 
breath back and after hemming and 
hawing around for a bit, decided to 
speak up. 

“I’m the new whistle punk fer 
Camp Fifteen, an’ Mr. Skookum Bill 
when he hired me yesterday told me 


thet I could ride up as far as the 
Horse Crick sidin’ with yuh this 
mornin’,” he said, speaking all ina 
rush 

“Throw yore plunder in the cab, 
Bub,” said the engineer. “We'll be 
driftin’ directly.” 


About that time the brakeman 
moseyed up, and looked the kid over 
kind of curious like. 

‘‘New feller fer Boodleman’s,” said 
the engineer speaking to no one in 


particular. 


“Howdy,” said the brakie, who was 
a friendly sort of duck. “I’m Bob 
Smith, but more commonly knowed 
hereabouts 


Whi 


stle Britches. 
Whut >; yore mMonikKel ia 


“Monil ’ said the kid, all puz- 
zled 

“Yeah Whut’s yore handle? 
Whadda folks call yuh?” 

“Oh, my name,” grinned the kid, 
catcl on. “I’m Axel Scheafer- 
steinn 

“Now a thet a jawbreaker fer 


This story is an excerpt from Lumber- 
camp by Glen Rounds, and is used here 
by permission of the publishers, Holiday 
House, New York. Copyright, 1937. 
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yuh?” Whistle Britches wanted to 
know. “Reckon yuh could answer t’ 
Whistle Punk-jest as well?” 

“Sure thing!” And the kid stood 
there grinning from ear to ear. 

He stood around a bit longer, but 
no one had anything more to say, so 
he started looking the locomotive 
over. She was a queer-looking con- 

















Bs 





waiting to be hauled back to the mill 
that afternoon. 

It was still about six miles to Camp 
Fifteen, and the only way to get there 
was to walk. So Whistle Punk said, 
“So long!” to the train crew, hitched 
up his britches, and lit out. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
Whistle Punk sighted the camp, and 
turned off the ties onto the road lead- 
ing in between red painted camp 
buildings. By that time his feet felt 
like they must be blistered almost 
to his knees. 

As he shuffled along through the 






c() 


Drawings by Gler 


Rounds frow Lume 


* 
rcamp 


A greenhorn came dusting across the bridge into the mill yard... . 


traption, he thought, with her hump- 
backed boiler and stubby build. And 
instead of the usual high drive 
wheels, she had only a little set of 
trucks in front and another way back 
under the back end of the tender, 
connected by a geared drive shaft 
like a big old-fashioned coffee 
grinder. 

Pretty soon the pop valve up on 
top cut loose when the steam was up, 
and off they went. About noon they 
hit the Horse Creek siding. That was 
as far as the train went. The empty 
string of cars was to be left for the 
jammer crew to pick up and load the 
next day, and a loaded train was 


deep dust he looked the camp over. 
On his right was the wash house, the 
cook shack and the mess hall. Across 
the road was the commissary, the of- 
fice, a couple of open-faced sheds, 
and the bunk houses. Clear on at the 
back were the stables and the black- 
smith shop. 

Nobody was in sight, so he crossed 
the road to the office, and walked in, 
stomping tol’able hard on his heels 
so the boss would know that he was 
not scared to speak of. 

“Well, Bub, whut 
you?” asked the boss. 

“I’m the new whistle punk,” said 
the kid. 


kin I do fer 
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“Yuh don’t say!” muttered the 

boss. “‘And whut’s yore name?” 
“My real name is Axel Scheafer- 

steinn, but the fellers call me Whistle 


Punk, bein’ as the other’s hard to 
say.” 
“Yeah, reckon it is a mite easier 


on the jaws, all right. The bull cook 
will fix yuh up with and 
find you a bunk. Yuh kin start work 
in the morning. Soon as yuh get yore 


blankets 


plunder put away yuh better go over 
t’ the commissary an’ whut 
clothes yuh need.” 


draw 


After the bull cook helped Whistle 
Punk with his mattress and blankets 
the kid went to the commissary. He 
still didn’t have the least idea about 
what a whistle punk was, so he kept 
his mouth shut, taking whatever the 
storekeeper offered him. But when 
the storekeeper said, ‘““Reckon you'll 
be wanting some tin pants,”’ he bog- 
gled a bit, saying ‘“‘yes.” To his con- 
siderable relief, he found that they 
were just heavy canvas-like mate- 
rial that doesn’t the 
woods. Later he found out that after 
they’ve been worn a while and gotten 
vell coated with pitch, the name isn’t 


’ 


Snag 


easy 1n 


o far wrong, at that. 
He finally got all his stuff: long 
underwear, heavy shirts, mittens, 


and a pair of heavy-laced boots, and 

was just starting out when the store- 

keeper spoke up 
“Hey, 


aid, and 


3ub, vuh forgot these,” he 
handed the kid a roll of 
a couple of dry batteries, a 
pushbutton, and some other gadgets. 


wire 


Whistle Punk sort of gulped and 
“Yessir!” but couldn’t for the 
life of him figure what the stuff was 
for. But he tried not to let on, and 
staggered over to the bunk house to 
try on his new finery and think 


said, 


LnNings ove! 
Afte 
Punk 


about. 


that night, Whistle 
something else to think 
of the crew 


suppe! 
had 
Most went 
the mess hall to the bunk house, and 
Whistle Punk went with them. He 
1ung around the fringe of the crowd, 
ceeping his mouth shut, which 


from 


Was 
a mighty fine idea in a strange place 
But when he heard a 


holler 


screech ow] 
outside, he couldn't keep still 
any longer. “Whut kind of a critter 
was it thet jest hollered, do you 
eckon?”’ 

Right away a gangling swampe! 
by the name of Shikepoke spoke up. 
“Reckon thet’s a Sidehill Whiffler,” 
he said. “‘They’s a lot of “em round 
right now. Yuh wanta be on the look- 
out for ’em.” 

“Yeah?” Whistle Punk, his 
eyes bugging out. “Are they danger- 
ous?” 


“Right 


said 


smart. Thet’s what hap- 
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GLEN ROUNDS 


( : EN ROUNDS, the author of this story, illustrates his own books. The drawings here 
are his. from his book Lumbercamp. He has also written and illustrated OV Paul the 


Vighty Logger, tales about Paul Bunyan. the legendary giant of the North Woods: and Pay 
Dirt, a story about panning for gold in the Black Hills 


: ‘ : . : 
Glen Rounds has been a lumberjack himself: 


When we 


also a miner, a baker, and a hand at many 


ther things. 


isked him about himself, he wrote 


‘There is not much to tell. | was born in South Dakota on the edge of the Badlands not 
far from the Cheyenne River. One year later | accompanied my family to Montana to escape 
the devitalizing influence of the railroad. From then on until after the war I helped my dad 


run horses heal the Powder River. One day Dad allowed as how I'd ortet! he educated “0 he 
ook out to eatch me. After trailing me for something like three weeks. using all the tricks 


he'd learned hearing grandpap tell of scouting days, he caught me in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and corralled me in a school there for a while. But he soon decided I was pure outlaw, 
so turned me out to the old bunch again. From then on there is nothing of importance to tell. 


Learned the bakers’ trade, worked in sawmills. logging camps and road camps a little. Learned 


to paint signs and lightning portraits, and how to flip a drag without getting thrown under 
Sold Dr. Maulsby’s Famous Snake Oil and Pain Killer for a time. Wandered round 


from here to yonder seeing America first.” 


the wheels. 


é 
panned t’the last whistle punk we 
had. He got careless an’ one et him. 
Didn't leave nuthin’ but the rivets 
from his pants. Yuh see, the Sidehill 
Whiffler is about the size of a razor- 
back hog, and twic’t as mean. But 
the funny thing about him is that the 
legs on the north side of him 
three and a quarter inches shorter 
than the ones on the south side. Thet 
way he has t’ live on the sidehills, 
and kin go only one way round them, 


are 


at thet. If'n he gits on level ground 
he tips over. Naturally thet don’t 
help his disposition none.”’ 

‘If they’re thet bad, Mister Shike- 


poke, why aren’t you all carryin’ 
guns?” 

“It ain’t no use gunnin’ fer ‘em, 
A bullet, unless it hits ’em right 
exactly between will 
bounce right back and get yuh. No, 
sir, they’s only one way to deal with 
‘em. If’n yuh sees one comin’ towards 
yuh, jest go on, pertendin’ thet yuh 
don’t notice it till it’s exactly ten feet 
away, then jump six feet up hill. The 


Whiffler will 


son 


the eyes, 


before he can 


rush by 





He hadwt realized that a log could be 
so lively. ... 


7 

stop, then when he tries t’ turn round 
and come back after yuh, he will have 
t’ turn with his short legs down hill, 
and at the second step he’ll fall on 
his side and slide to the bottom of the 
canyon! In yore spare time yuh better 
practice jumpin’ sideways all yuh 
can. It’s liable t’ come in handy!” 

Whistle Punk “Gosh, I sure 
will!’ 

And he did too. The lumberjacks 
got a kick out of that, you can bet! 

Several days later, Whistle Punk 
forgot all about the Whiffler when 
the boss stopped him as he came from 
the mess hall after breakfast. 

“Grab yore wires an’ the rest of 
dyflinkuses,” he said, ‘an’ go 
up t’ the high lead. We’re a-going t’ 
start ’er up t’day.”’ 

So Whistle Punk tore over to the 
bunk house where he had cached his 
stuff, then hightailed it for the tim- 
ber. Finally he was going to start be- 
ing a whistle punk! 

He walked for about a mile along 
a well-used tote lined with 
decked-up logs waiting to be hauled 
down to the railroad. Then he turned 


said, 


yore 


road, 


off up a side canyon where there 
wasn't any tote road, just a path. 
Soon he saw the spar tree, which was 
a tall tree with the top sawed off. 


Riggers had climbed up the tree and 
put a big iron cap on top of the spar, 
and then run guy cables out in all 
directions to brace it. They had 
placed the blocks near the top of the 
tree, run the high lead cable through 
them, and set up the donkey engine. 


Way across the valley, Whistle 
Punk could see the lead cable 
stretching—clear to another spar 


tree a quarter of a mile away. Whis- 
tle Punk didn’t have any idea what 
it was all about. The donkey man, a 
lantern - jawed individual called 
Step-and-a-Half because of his jerky 
walk, soon showed him what was 
what. 

de told Whistle Punk how to hook 
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up his gadgets to the whistle on the 
donkey engine and fasten the wires 
to them so that when he pushed the 
button on the end of the wires it blew 
the whistle. 

“All right, Bub, now you climb up 
there on the ridge with yore wire, to 
a place where yuh kin see the whole 
length of the cable real clear, an’ fix 
you a place t’ set.” 

Whistle Punk found himself a good 
place, and soon the donkey man 
came up to explain things to him. 
“We use a high lead or else a drag- 
line, which is about the same except 
thet the cable runs along the ground 
instead of overhead like this, fer get- 
tin’ logs outta pockets where there 
ain’t no tote road,” he said. “Yuh see 
the cable runs out from this spar t’ 
thet one acrost the way, an’ back agin 
through them blocks and down t’ 
the winch on the donkey. It’s the 
same idee as the clothes lines yuh 
see outta windows in the city.” 

The donkey man stopped to 
make sure Whistle Punk was 
catching on. Then he continued: 
“T run the cable out, an’ the fel- 
lers hook on a log or two, an’ I 
hauls ‘er back. But from down 
there I can’t see the cable, so when 
the log is snared on, the straw 
boss will wave t’ yuh, an’ yuh 
quick push this button twic't. 
Then I know that she’s ready t’ go. 
But in case a log gets snagged on 
the way over, ‘er anything else 
happens thet looks like it hadn’t 
orter, yuh right away gimme three 
whistles so I kin stop ’er.”’ 

The crew soon showed up, ready 
for work. As soon as the first log 
was hooked on, the straw boss waved 
his arms over his head, and Whistle 
Punk punched the button twice, and 
watched the two little puffs of steam 
shoot up a few seconds before he 
could hear the whistle. Then a bigger 
plume shot straight up in the air 
from the exhaust as the donkey went 
into action, drawing in the cable and 
the logs. 

That was all he had to do, just sit 
up there and relay signals. He was 
kind of nervous about it at first, for 
fear he would give the wrong signal, 
but that soon wore off and he settled 
down to being a whistle punk. 

One day, late in the fall, just be- 
fore the first snow-fall, Whistle Punk 
was at his post on the ridge, when he 
noticed a big cloud of black smoke 


rising to the northwest. The first 

chance he got he went down and 

asked Step-and-a-Half about it. 
“Yeah, I seen it, Bub,” said he. 


*Reckon from the looks it must be a 
little forest fire over t’ords the Lime- 
stone.”’ 

“D’yuh suppose we'll hafta go fight 
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it?” Whistle Punk asked hopefully. 

“Not unless she gits a heap of a 
sight worse, I reckon,” the donkey 
man answered. “She’s a purty fur 
piece off.” 

Later the mess hall bell started 
ringing fit to wake the dead. There 
was plenty of excitement then, for 
that meant that the boss was calling 
all the men in. 

By the time they got to the bunk 
house all the trucks in camp had been 
brought and were being loaded with 
axes, picks, shovels and even garden 
rakes. Word had finally come in that 
more men were needed to handle the 
fire, so the whole crew was being 
sent. 

Whistle Punk got in the same truck 
with Shikepoke, the lumberjack 
who’d warned him about the Whif- 





“Reckon yuh kin give me a hair cut .. .” 


fler. The truck tore out of Camp Fif- 
teen, and it seemed like no time at 
all until they came upon a ridge from 
which they could see the fire. It 
seemed to be several miles long. Sil- 
houetted against the flames they 
could see men feverishly at work. 


“Looks like a mighty bad one!” 
Shikepoke hollered to the kid. “Yuh 
better keep clost t? me when we git 
there. Thet ain’t no place t’ be millin’ 


? 


around alone! 

“Yessir!” said Whistle Punk, not 
half as enthusiastic about fire fight- 
ing as he had been. 

A little farther along they came to 
the forest ranger in charge of the 
business. Everyone unloaded and 
waited to be told what to do. This 
was Government land, and in case 
of fire everyone, farmers, miners, 
road crews as well as lumberjacks 
were supposed to turn out and help 
if necessary, under the direction of 
the forest rangers. 

The men from Fifteen were finally 
told to grab axes and shovels and 
were put to work making a fire break 





along a little meadow that ran paral- 
lel to the fire. It was hot, backbreak- 
ing work. 

They worked till it seemed they 
were ready to drop, then other men 
took their places while they strag- 
gled back to the truck for a drink and 
a few minutes rest. 

Whistle Punk thought he was 
worse off than before when the rest 
was over. His muscles seemed 
cramped, and his hands so sore he 
could hardly hold his shovel. But he 
kept on the best he could. 

After what seemed hours, Whistle 
Punk and Shikepoke saw the fire 
coming over the ridge across from 
them. The wind suddenly freshened, 
and the fire swooped up and into the 
tops of a heavy stand of big pines, 
That was what is called a crown fire, 
Shikepoke told Whistle Punk. 

“Watch ’er sail through those 
tops. She’s travelin’ faster’n a 
horse kin run!”’ Shikepoke had to 
holler over the roar of the fire. 
“Ifn something don’t happen 
quick she'll jump clear over the 
canyon an’ ketch back of us!” 

The heat by that time had be- 
come unbearable and the men 
were all sent back out of the way, 
there being nothing they could do 
in the face of it. It looked as if 
they had all their work to do over 
again, but just as they scrambled 
up onto the fire trail, a few drops 
of rain spattered down. In a few 
minutes a pretty heavy downpour 
was on them, and none too soon, 
either. Another quarter of an hour 
and the fire would have jumped 
the canyon. As it was, it sputtered 
and sizzled as it worked into the wet 
branches. Before long there was 
nothing to be seen but an occasional 
big tree or stump that burned, al- 
though big clouds of steam and 
smoke rose up from the ground where 
the thick mat of pine needles still 
smouldered. 

The big danger was past, but the 
work was not over by a long shot. 
Crews would have to work all night 
ditching around fires that were too 
deep in the litter to be put out by the 
rain. Otherwise they might smoul- 
der for days, and then break out 
again. 

The crew from Fifteen, having 
come the farthest, were sent back 
first. Whistle Punk was plenty glad 
to climb up into the truck, and before 
they had it turned around he was 
sound asleep on a pile of gunnysacks 
on the bottom. They got into camp 
just at daylight. 


+ * * 
During the fall Whistle Punk en- 
joyed his job. On pay days he’d swag- 
ger up for his pay with the rest of 
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the crew, all puffed up with pride. 

One pay day after Whistle Punk 
had been around camp three or four 
months, he decided to ride the log train 
to town with the rest of the men and 
see what became of the logs after they 
got to the big mill. 

After they had reached the mill 
yard, Whistle Punk stood around a 
while watching the cars being unload- 
ed. A man at each end of the train un- 
chained the load, then loosened the 
stakes on the side next the water, let- 
ting the top logs roll into the pond. The 
splash they made entertained Whistle 
Punk more than a little. Then the bot- 
tom ones were rolled off with a hook. 

After that was done and the men had 
gone away, Whistle Punk figured that 
no one was watching him, and it might 
be a good time to try riding some of 
the logs floating out in the _ ond, like 
he’d seen pictures of lumberjacks do- 
ing. 

So he jumped out onto one that 
ooked big enough to hold him, and 
right away got the surprise of his life. 
Not knowing how to ae his weight 
straight down as he lit, he found him- 
self off balance on a log that was roll- 
ing and bucking like a bay steer. The 
faster he scrambled to get his feet on 
top, the faster the log rolled. He hadn’t 
realized that a log could be so lively 
or so slippery. 


The blamed log just wouldn't stay 
still, and he was getting pretty much 


fed up with the whole business, but 
didn’t just see what he was going to do 
about it. Finally he lost his balance 
entirely, and did a good old-fashioned 
bellyflop into the water, boots and all 
He thought he was a gone gosling for 
sure by that time, but when he came 
up, somebody hollered, ‘Ride ’em, cow- 
boy!” and he felt himself hauled out 
by the slack of his britches. 

As soon as he finished spitting out 
the mouthful of bark and stuff he’d 
picked up when he fell, he looked up 
to discover that it was Shikepoke that 
iad gotten him out of trouble 


“Yo’re a purty-lookin’ sight, ain't 
you?” said Shikepoke, grinning from 
ar to ear. “Better wear yore spurs 


next time.” Then after showing the kid 
how it should be done, he went on, “‘If’n 
yuh’ve had enough swimming, how 
about goin’ t’ see the big mill work?” 

They stood and watched the work a 
while, then moseyed out into the yard, 
across the bridge and on up tow n. past 
the depot. Shikepoke stopped off at 
the Chink’s eating house, and Whistle 
Punk went on to the barber shop, more 
than a little impressed by the whole 
business of lumbering. 

As he climbed into the barber’s chair, 
the barber looked him over. 

“Howdy!” he said. “You're one of the 
jacks from Fifteen, ain’t yuh?” 

“Yep!” said Whistle Punk, expand- 
ng his chest somewhat. “It’s pay day. 
Reckon yuh kin give me a hair cut an’ 
leave the sides purty heavy, city style. 
I might take a shave, too, whilst you’re 
about it.” 

“Yes, SIR!” 
his neckcloth. 


said the barber, waving 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


UR Pacific Coast states play so 
large a part in the life and pros- 


perity of the nation, that we sometimes 
forget that they were once claimed by 
three great foreign powers: Russia, 
Spain, and England. 

Spain’s claim to all American land 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean was 
first made by the Spanish explorer, 
Balboa. On September 25, 1513, afte 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, he 
sighted the Pacific Ocean from a hill- 
top. Then and there, he planted the 
Spanish flag and claimed the Pacific 
lands in the name of King Ferdinand. 

England’s claim to the Pacific coast 
lands was based on the discoveries of 
several explorers. In 1597, Sir Francis 
Drake sailed along what is now the 
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Oregon Territory 


coast of Oregon, seeking a northwest 
passage from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Drake failed to find a northwest pas- 
sage (it didn’t exist, so how could he?), 
but his explorations led other English- 
men into the northwest 

The first English expedition to make 
important inland discoveries was led 
by Sir George Vancouver. In 1792, 
Vancouver sailed into Puget Sound 
and claimed all the northwest region 
for England. 

Meanwhile Russia had sent explorers 
to this territory. They established fish- 
ing and fur-trading posts between 
Alaska and the territory where the city 
1f San Francisco now stands. 

After the Revolutionary War the 
United States became interested in the 
region. An expedition led by Lewis and 
Clark explored the territory in 1805 
Soon afterwards the United States es- 
tablished fur-trading posts in the Ore- 
gon territory, as this land was then 
called. One of these posts was founded 
in 1811 by John Jacob Astor at the 
mouth of the Columbia river. The post 
was called Astoria, in honor of its 
founder. 

By this time, Spain and Russia had 
decided to withdraw their claims to the 
Oregon territory. But England con- 
tinued to claim all the northwest re- 
gion as her own. She had many valu- 
able fur-trading posts along the rivers 


of Oregon, Washington, and further 
north in Canada. Naturally, England 


did not wish to give up these posts. 
In 1846 a treaty was finally signed 
between England and the U. S. in 


which the country was divided up. It 


was agreed that the United States 
should have all the land south of the 
49th degree, North Latitude, while 


England should keep all 

Alaska) to the north. 
The first permanent settlements in 
the Oregon territory were founded by 
Dr. Marcus Whitman and the Reverend 
Henry Spalding. They settled at Walla 
Walla and Lewiston in 1836. In 1936 
the United States issued a stamp to 
commemorate the centenary of the 

Whitman and Spalding settlements. 
The design used on the stamp is 
striking in its historical significance. 
In the center is a map of the whole re- 
gion showing the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and a portion of 
Montana. (See cut.) The important 
cities are marked and a fine dotted line 

picks out the original Oregon Trail. 
—ErRNEsST A. KEHR. 


FRONT COVER © 


Our front cover photo shows a high 
climber, or timber topper, climbing a 
tree to top it. This is a dangerous job 
which requires lots of skill and nerve. 

Trees are topped so that they will 
fall clear of the surrounding trees 
when they are chopped down. Another 
reason for topping a tree is to prepare 
it for use as a spar tree, to which rig- 
ging is then attached. The way lum- 
berjacks use the rigging is described 
in the story, Lumbercamp, reprinted 
in this issue. Glen Rounds, the author 
of Lumbercamp, also tells in his book 
how a high climber tops a tree 


land (except 


The name of this high climber is 
Rosinbelly. Shikepoke and Whistle 
Punk went with Rosinbelly to watch 


him top the tree. Here’s 
description of the scene: 

It wasn’t long before Ros 
eady to go to work. He wore a pair of 
lineman’s climbing irons and a wide 
leather safety belt into which he hooked 
his climbing rope. This rope had a wire 
cable in the center and was fastened to a 
ring on one side of the belt. The other 
end was passed round the tree and brought 
through a bulldog catch on the other side 
of the belt. This catch is a gadget that lets 
the rope come through to take up slack 
but prevents it from sliding back 

As soon as he got everything adjusted, 
Rosinbelly dug in his irons and started 
climbing, hitching the loop up a foot or 
two at a time as he climbeu. His saw and 
axe hung on small ropes from his belt, 
swinging several feet below him, so as to 
be out of his way when he climbed. [The 
high climber on the front cover also took 
an axe with him. It is attached to the long 


; Glen Rounds’ 


inbelly was 


rope you see hanging down beside the 
saw.] When he reached the first branch, 
Rosinbelly readjusted his loop, set his 
spikes firmly and leaned back against his 


safety belt. That way his hands were free 
to use the axe chopping off the branches 
He worked round and round the trunk 
as he went up, cutting off all the limbs 
until he got to where the top was to be 
cut out. 


“This here job is plenty dangerous,” 
Shikepoke told Whistle Punk. “It takes 
a perfectly still day and lots of nerve. 


When he cuts thet top loose, yuh see, the 
kickback makes the top of the tree he’s 
a hangin’ onto buck and shivver like a 
bay steer.” 
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Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle 





AN OBJECT LESSON 


OU know how much fun it is to take a word and see how many new words 

you can make from the letters that form it. Now try the opposite procedure. 
In each column of pictures below, six well-known objects are represented. When 
you have guessed the words that the pictures stand for, you will discover that 
only eight different letters are used to spell the names of all six objects pic- 
tured in the first column. Likewise, eight different letters make up the names 
of the objects in the second column. That is, although some of the letters may 


be used more than once, there are only eight different letters used for each 
column. By jumbling the eight letters used in the first column, you will get the 
name of an important city of the state of Oregon. The jumbled eight letters 


of the second column will give you the name of a river of the Northwest. 















































FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Gather ‘round all you people who like to dine—and who doesn’t? Here’s a 
list of foods which are the favorites of people in various countries. Can you 
match these foods with the countries in which they are liked especially? Place 
the correct numbers in the brackets before the countries. 


l. Rice ( +) Ireland 

2. Frogs’ legs ( ) United States 
3. Spaghetti ( J) Japan 

4. Ham and eggs ( ) China 

5. Corned beef and cabbage ( ) Hungary 

6. Hot tamales ( ) France 

7. Seal meat ( ) Cermany 

8. Goulash ( +) Italy 

9. Sauerkraut ( ) Greenland 
10. Sukiyaki ( ) Mexico 





MATCH YOUR WITS 
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DOWN THE STEPS 


Starting with the word TO, travel 
down the steps of the diagram below, 
adding a letter with each step and 
scrambling the letters to form a new 
word. Each new word should answer 
the corresponding definition given be- 
low the diagram. No. 4 has been filled 
in because it is a word with which you 
might not be familiar. No. 6 does not 
need to be scrambled. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Cooking vessel 

Place in a letter-box 

To bar oneself by one’s own act 
Advertising sheet for posting on 
a wall 

A back gate or door 

. Dogs trained to scent and point out 
game 


LOST YOUTH 


Infant, child, tot, or baby are some 
of the terms applied to a young human 
being. There are also terms which are 
applied to the young of animals or 
plants. For instance, you know that a 
young bear is known as a CUB. We’ve 
given you ten names of animals and 
plants. What are their young called? 


NS wWAwN 


DOG on SHEEP ____ 
SS TREE ____ 
GOAT ___ FOWL 
HORSE = OWL __ 
LION ____ COW 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If you were SEEING DOUBLE correct- 
ly, you got: HORSEFLY, BOARDWALK, 
BELLHOP, SWEETHEART, CHIMNEY 
SMOKE, CLIPPER SHIP, CAT-O’-NINE- 
TAILS, HEARTBURN, MONKEY 
WRENCH, TUG OF WAR, STARFISH, 
DOORSTEP. 

The European countries in LOST VOW- 
ELS were: SPAIN, IRELAND, GREECE, 
ESTHONIA, RUSSIA, BELGIUM, ITALY, 
RUMANIA, PORTUGAL, ALBANIA, 
LATVIA and LITHUANIA. 

CUT THEM OFF brought you: CLAT- 
TER, RATTLE, TREAT, RATE, ATE, and 
AT. 

Here is the way we worked FIND THE 
CITY: Son, Ale, Late, The, Led, Air, Kin, 
Em, Char, Is, Tor, You. The first letters 
of these words when read from the top to 
the bottom gave you: SALT LAKE CITY. 








